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silent and reserved, sly, and even surly, without the infectious cheer-
fulness of the Bahians and without their at times irritating petulance,
without their grace, their spontaneity, their courtesy, their hearty and
contagious laughter. In Bahia one has the impression that every day
is a feast-day. A feast of the Brazilian church, with cinnamon leaves,
cakes, fireworks, and lovers courting.

Pitt-Rivers contrasts the Negro dances with those of the Indians,
stressing in the former the spontaneity of emotion expressed through
great mass effects, but without any rigidity of ritual or the restrained
,and measured movements of the Indian dances.18 These latter are
almost purely dramatic in character, Apollonian, as Ruth Benedict
would say, to whom we owe such interesting studies19 of the peoples
that she terms Apollonian in opposition to the Dionysiac ones. This
contrast is to be observed in connection with the Afro-Brazilian
Xango sects,20 which are noisy and exuberant, with practically no
repression of individual impulses, none of the impassivity of the na-
tive ceremonies.

Such contrasts, having to do with psychic disposition and a possibly
biologic adaptation to a hot climate, explain in part the Negro's role
in Portuguese America as the white man's greatest and most plastic
collaborator in the task of agrarian colonization. It explains likewise
how it was he came to perform a civilizing mission, in the sense of
Europeanization, among the aborigines, a mission that we could wish
were better known by our Indian lovers. Roquette Pinto found evi-
dence among the populations of central Brazil of the Europeanizing
effect of the Negro quilombos, or runaway-slave colonies. Runaway
slaves had spread among the Indians a knowledge of the Portuguese
language and the Catholic religion before any white missionary had
done so. Having set up their quilombos on die highlands where the
Pareci Indians dwelt, the fugitive Negroes had interbred with women
whom they had taken from the Indians. A bcmdeira that was sent
out to disperse them, in the eigthteenth century, found these former
slaves ruling over cafuso populations in the quilombos. They found
large plantations, poultry-raising, cotton under cultivation, the manu-
facture of heavy cloth. And the bandeirantes further discovered that
all the Negro-Indian mestizos of mature age "knew something of

18 Pitt-Rivers:   The Clash of Cul-     ton and New York, 1934). (Transla-
tors and the Contact of Races (op.     tor.)

cit.).                                                        20 Followers of Xango, one of the

19 See her Patterns of Culture (Bos-     most powerful of the Orixas, or Afri-

can deities. (Translator.)